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MILTON AND OVID. 

Of course, all or most commentators on the proem of the 
seventh book of Paradise Lost — that is on the part of it, 11. 30- 
39, that describes the death of Orpheus — refer to the opening 
passage of the eleventh book of Ovid's Metamorphoses; but I do 
not think anyone has perceived how very closely Milton in this 
instance follows Ovid — how evidently he had Ovid's verses running 
in his head when he wrote that description, and in his own wonder- 
ful way reproduced and bettered the very picture drawn by a poet 
whose writings he knew intimately and highly appreciated — more 
highly perhaps than they are commonly appreciated nowadays. 

The lines that specially concern us are these: 

Still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few; 
But drive far off the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers, the race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the savage clamour drowned 
Both harp and voice; nor could the Muse defend 
Her son. So fail not thou who thee implores; 
For thou art heavenly, she an empty dream. 

Ovid portrays the Bacchic rout in all its frenzy. There rush 

before us Nurus Ciconum tectae lymphata ferinis 

Pectora velleribus 
(Ciconian wives their frantic breasts covered with the skins of wild beasts) 
and we hear their furious uproar, and how it drowned Orpheus's 
sweet notes. Ingens 

Clamor et infracto Berecyntia tibia cornu, 

Tympanaque, et plausus et Bacchei ululatus 

Obstrepuere sono citharae. 
(A vast shouting and the Berecyntian pipe with its cusp of horn, and the 
timbrels, and the clappings, and the Bacchic yellings overpowered the 
sound of the lute.) 

Till this uproar prevailed, Ovid tells us stones flung at the lyrist 
had not the heart to harm him; but then the Maenads advance in 
a ferocious circle and turn on him with hands already stained 
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with the blood of the countless birds and snakes and wild crea- 
tures that had been listening with astonishment to his song. On 
every side and with all sorts of weapons they assault him; and at 
last, having departed for a moment to equip themselves with yet 
more implements — hoes and heavy rakes and long mattocks — 

Ad vatis fata recurrunt, 
Tendentemque manus atque illo tempore primum 
Irrita dicentem, nee quicquam voce moventem, 
Sacrilegae perimunt; perque os, pro Juppiter! illud, 
Auditum saxis intellectumque ferarum 
Sensibus in ventos anima exhalata recessit. 
(They run back to make an end of the bard; and him stretching out his 
hands toward them, and on that occasion for the first time speaking 
vainly and moving nothing with his voice, sacriligiously they slay; and 
through those lips, Oh! Jupiter! that stones heard and the senses of 
wild beasts understood, his soul breathed out and passed into the air.) 

Observe Milton's "Thracian bard" and Ovid's "Threicius 
vates;" Milton's "where woods and rocks had ears to rapture," 
with Ovid's detail of the stone that would not hit the harper so 
long as his harping was audible: 

Alterius telum lapis est, qui missus in ipso 

Aere concentu victus vocisque lyraeque est; 

Ac veluti supplex pro tam furialibus ausis 

Ante pedes jacuit. 
(The weapon of another is a stone which when flung was conquered in 
mid-air by the harmony of voice and lyre, and lay at his feet as if sup- 
pliant for its infuriated attempt); 

and also Ovid's "Os .... auditum saxis intellectumque ferarum 
sensibus;" Milton's "Till the savage clamour drowned both harp 
and voice;" and Ovid's "ingens clamor" and "obstrepuere sono 
citharae," and "concentu .... vocisque lyraeque." 

Professor Masson, to whom all students of Milton's works are 
so immensely indebted — we wish him many happy returns of his 
recent birthday — has called attention to the fact that often the 
great poet's sentences are a wondrous fusion of biblical words 
and phrases. In the case just considered, not less remarkable 
assuredly are his reminiscences of what was presumedly a favorite 
passage in a favorite poet. 

John W. Hales. 
King's College, 
London. 
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